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Senator Rebecca Latimer Felton 


Beloved Georgia woman and first and only woman who ever sat as a mem- 
ber in the United States Senate, who died in an Atlanta hospital on January 
24 at the age of 94 years. Mrs. Felton was formerly chairman of the Politi- 
cal Council of the National Woman's Party and was a staunch advocate of 
Equal Rights and an enthusiastic supporter of the Lucretia Mott Amendment. 
As a tribute to her memory the United States Senate recessed on January 25 
until January 27 on motion of Senator Harris of Georgia. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress. shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution No. 55] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SenaTor GERALD P. Nys, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
The Half-way House 


ROM the time of Mary Wollstonecraft onward the major quarrel ot 
f advanced Feminist leaders has been with women themselves. More 
clearly than the anti-Feminists they have seen the faults of their sex 
and have spared no effort to reveal the frailties of women to the public view. 
In fact their passionate demand for liberty and equality has largely been 
based upon a desire to free women from the degrading limitations imposed 
upon them by an unnatural social order, to the end that women themselves 
might ultimately become completely transformed. 

Thus Mary Wollstonecraft writes: “A wild wish has just flown from my 
heart to my head and I will not stifle it, though it may excite a horse-laugh. 
I do earnestly wish to see the distinction of sex confounded in society, unless 
where love animates the behavior. For this distinction is, I am firmly per- 
suaded, the foundation of the weakness of character ascribed to women.” 

And again she writes to her sister: “Confined to the society of silly 
females, I have no social converse, and their boisterous spirits and unmeaning 
laughter exhaust me. * * * The topics of dress and matrimony take their 
turn.” 

This contemptuous attitude of mind on the part of Feminists toward 
women has always confused the opposition. And it still continues to do so. 


ee AN interview with Lady Rhondda which appeared recently in the New 
York Times she described the position of women in England as a “half-way 
house,” and said further: 

“Women have been given freedom, but they have not been given training, 
opportunity or the sense of responsibility that would teach them to use that 
freedom wisely. To keep a slave class is dangerous to any community; to 
keep that slave class ignorant, idle and in closest touch with and bound by 
all the most intimate individual ties of custom and affection to the people 
responsible for the brain work, the initiative and the leading of public opinion, 
is more dangerous still. 

“But there is a condition of society even more dangerous—far more dan- 
gerous—than the keeping of such a slave class as we have described. That 
condition is reached when the class is taught to keep its slave ideals, is 
allowed to stay idle and irresponsible, but is set free. That is the condition 
which we have reached today. The harem system is dangerous enough, but it 
is safety itself compared to the system which sets the ideals of the harem free 
to permeate the market place. 

“Tt is the women in the home, the leisured and semi-leisured women, who 


constitute a positive danger, who do, in fact, act as a focus of poison to the 
whole of society.” 


HESE are strong words, words that strike horror to the heart of the 

sentimentalist, but which by the true Feminist are poignantly understood. 

Repressed abilities, strong purposes turned awry, always constitute a 
greater danger than weakness and inability do. 

It is because women are fully endowed human beings, and as such have 
great power for good or evil that they must leave the “half-way house.” 

And the only way out as Lady Rhondda shows is through independent work. 
“No human being—and it matters not a rap whether that human being is man 
or woman—has the right to remain idle, or semi-idle, and no human being 
has the right to expect the community, whether through the medium of her 
father or husband, or in any other fashion, to keep her if she is not giving 
her full day’s work in return. If the small family has come to stay, then with 
it must come the realization that motherhood is no longer a full-time job; is 
not in itself sufficient to justify existence.” 

Lady Rhondda’s description of the leisured girl of today puts the whole 
case for the modern Feminist : 

“She is perceptibly better educated than she was fifty years ago. She 
plays games, and sometimes plays them well; but the general education of the 
school girl today instructs her in what would be regarded as the last disgrace 
if her brother did it—live at home idle.” 

To those women who still, desire to linger in the “half-way house,” Lady 
Rhondda’s challenge will come but as an insult. To the great body of women, 
however, she speaks as a prophet, visioning the day when women as well as 
men may win their way to mountain peaks of usefulness and happiness. 


— 
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Rebecca Latimer Felton 


frage worker, Feminist, for years 
chairman of the Political Council 
of the National Woman’s Party, and the 
only woman who has ever been a United 
States Senator, died January 24 in At- 
lanta, Georgia. She was 94 years old. 
Her death resulted from bronchial pneu- 
monia. She contracted a cold, on a trip 
from her home in Cartersville to Atlanta, 
made in the interests of the Georgia Train- 
ing School for Girls. She finished her 
work for the school before going to the 
hospital, where she died. 


R trace LATIMER FELTON, suf- 


T is a curious fact that, although for 

many centuries now women have been 

successfully invading the arts, it is 
only during the last seventy-five years 
that they have successfully invaded the 
professions. And their slow and silent 
siege of the trades is going on all about 
us at this very moment. 

It is true that in the past, women have 
not invaded the remote ana sacred pre- 
cincts of literature, music, sculpture, 
painting in such numbers as men, and it 
is true that in the main they have not 
achieved the success, either artistic or 
financial of men. Nevertheless as we look 
down these long vistas of the arts we 
find the name of a woman shining bril- 
liantly here and there. 

But it is with literature particularly 
that I am concerned today. 

In literature particularly have women 
been successful — from the time when 
burning Sappho loved and sung, up to this 
present moment. It is true that for ages 
—and indeed until we come to medieval 
times—we hear of women writers only 
here and there. In medieval times, an 
occasional princess or queen set herself 
to the art of authorship; for princesses 
and queens, even outside of fairy tales, 
have always been able to blaze pioneer 
trails. If they did not actually create, 
they were the patrons of poets—like Mar- 
guerite of Valois. But very often they 
composed prayers, or made translations as 
in the case of Queen Elizabeth. Some of 
the great women humanitarians of medi- 
eval times, subsequently sainted by the 
Catholic Church, also wrote fluently and 
poignantly. In the main, indeed, in that 
murky period, which we describe as “the 
dark ages” only women royalties and 
women ecclesiastics became articulate. 

But the female sex is in reality an ex- 
tremely articulate one. And ultimately it 
began to seek expression. At first, it was 
not easy. Indeed, a period which would 
—and did—permit women to sing and to 
play musical instruments, which would 


Mrs. Latimer was a United States Sena- 
tor for 22 hours in November, 1922, and 
made a dramatic speech on the floor that 
day. Governor Thomas Hardwick of 
Georgia appointed her to fill an unexpired 
term, but another Senator had already 
been elected for the next term. 

Her husband, the late Dr. W. H. Felton, 
served several terms in Congress. 

Less than two months before her death 
she made her first flight in an airplane. 

None of her five children survive her. 
A grandson, William H. Felton, who was 
at her side when she died, a granddaugh- 


Women Writers 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 
Speech Made Over the Nation-wide 
Hook-up of the National Broadcasting 
Company on January 22 as Part of the 
Program of the National Woman's Party. 


not have been shocked if she had taken 
into her hands the painter’s brush or the 
sculptor’s chisel, was appalled at the 
thought of her rushing into print. The 
classic story of this period of woman’s 
literary development concerns itself with 
a young French woman, a Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi who had a really tremendous 
gift. When I say tremendous, I speak 
particularly of quantity. In other words 
she could write fiction without cessation. 
And this precisely is what she did. How- 
ever, it would have been unwomanly for 
her to appear as an author of books. And 
so, although she wrote books and they 
were printed, her brother signed his name 
to them. Indeed, history says that his 
thoughtfulness went so far that he even 
collected—and spent—the royalties. His- 
tory also says that he used to lock her 
up in her room in order that she could 
write more swiftly and fluently. History 
adds that he did not unlock the door until 
she had produced what he thought was a 
fair day’s work. 

Later—and now, I am talking particu- 
larly of eighteenth century England— 
there came a determined outburst of writ- 
ing on the part of women. They had, 
however, to accustom their public to the 
phenomenon of women writers. And until 
the middle of the last century many wom- 
an authors produced a book on cooking 
or on household affairs of some sort, or 
a collection of essays, dealing especially 
with the feminine side of life, before they 
dared the creative career. 

Here and there, in the history of litera- 
ture, even in that period, we find the 
record of some delightful triumphs for 
women. Perhaps the most enchanting 
story of all is that of an English girl, 


Fanny Burney, who in her teens, pro- 


ter, and a great-granddaughter, survive 
her. 

Senator George of Georgia, who suc- 
ceeded her in the Senate, said of her upon 
hearing of her death: 

“She had well defined and firmly fixed 
Opinions upon social, moral and political 
questions and was always ready to defend 
them. She possessed a remarkable in- 
sight into the character of public men of 
her time, with many of whom she was 
personally well acquainted. All in all, 
she must be grouped among the great 
women of her time.” 


duced a first novel called “Evelina” which 
swept her to the topmost crest of fame; 
made her the toast of London, the pet of 
Doctor Samuel Johnson and all his gifted 
group and finally materialized for her a 
position as lady-in-waiting to royalty—a 
definite but dubious benefit for, of course, 
the onerous duties of court quite smoth- 
ered her gift. Other stories of women 
writers can only be touched on here. Mary 
Jenny Howe, in her book, George Sand, 
has shown us, however, that here was a 
woman who was not only a vivid and 
fecund writer but a great feminist. Mary 
Ann Evans is another splendid story. 
Writing under the name of George Eliot, 
she fooled an entire world as to her sex. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe aroused a country 
—and, indeed, a whole world—to the evils 
of slavery in her Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Curi- 
ously enough, too, the play which has re- 
sulted from that book, given year after 
year in many variants and in many com- 
panies, promises to become a part of 
American folk-lore. In her elopment with 
Robert Browning and in her expression of 
her love for him, Mrs. Browning has pro- 
vided the world with one of its standard 
love affairs. The three Bronté sisters, 
Charlotte, Emily, Anne, present a picture 
of triune genius and triumvirate tragedy 
unequalled in the history of literature. 
Clement Shorter, their impassioned com- 
mentator, says that Emily Bronté is the 
greatest Englishwoman since Queen Eliza- 
beth. Emily Dickenson, the New England 
poet, seems blood sister to the Brontés in 
the tragic frustration of her life and in 
the spirituality, packed and terse, star- 
cool and fire-hot, of her expression. 

And now we come to women and the 
writing game in modern times. 

Somewhere along the line numberless 
chasms have been bridged. Somewhere 
along the line there has been from that 
sparse early seeding a rich development, a 
flowering and a fruiting which, steadily 
maintained, has resulted in present-day 
conditions. And in a word, present-day 
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conditions as far as women and literature 
are concerned, are precisely this: Women 
work on a perfect equality with men. 

Take the field which in the past was 
considered woman’s field alone—children’s 
books. Men write as many books for chil. 
dren as women, perhaps more; though in 
the main naturally, men tend to write 
boys’ books and women, girls’ books. And 
in all the great outside fields — of the 
drama, of the novel, of the essay, of the 
poem, of the article, women are almost on 
a perfect par with men, both as to quan- 
tity and quality. 

For the purpose of this talk I am going 
to confine myself to our own country. Let 
me name some of the outstanding women 
novelists of the moment, for you to realize 
how firmly they are established in the 
literary field: Edith Wharton, Gertrude 
Atherton, Margaret Deland, Mary Johns- 
ton, Ellen Glasgow, Alice Duer Miller, 
Zona Gale, Willa Cather, Fannie Hurst, 
Edna Ferber, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Kathleen Norris, Margaret Widdemer, 
Martha Ostenso, Anne Parrish, Isa Glenn, 
Ruth Suchow, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Evelyn Scott, Julia Peterkin, Katherine 
Brush, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Thyra Samter 
Winslow, Emanie Sachs. I will mention 
in passing that for years Edith Wharton 
was considered our leading novelist—not 


our leading woman novelist, but our lead- 
ing novelist. At the present moment there 
are those—and their numbers are legion— 
who consider Willa Cather our leading 
novelist. Many critics believe that Edna 
St. Vincent Milay is our leading poet. 
There can be no question, I think that two 
women writers of the day — Kathleen 
Norris and Mary Roberts Rinehart have 
been more successful financially than any 
other authors in the creative field. A 
woman playright, Anne Nichols, made 
more money out of Abie’s Irish Rose than 
has ever been made out of a single engage- 
ment of a play in the history of the world. 
If I am not mistaken, Abie’s Irish Rose 
ran for five years. Every year there 
are published two collections of short 
stories—the O. Henry and the O’Brien. 
The editors consider them the best Ameri- 
can short stories of the year. Stories 
written by women, naturally appear with 
great frequency in these collections. In- 
deed, in the O. Henry collection for 1929 
there are seventeen stories; ten by women 
and seven by men. As Katherine Brush 
is represented by two stories, that means 
nine women authors as against seven men. 

When, needing something to read and 
not having any definite book in mind, you 
ask for a novel at your circulating library, 
you don’t say, “I don’t want any book 


Equal Rights 


written by a woman.” If you glance along 
the table of contents of one of the maga- 
zines, you don’t say to yourself, “I won’t 
read that article and that story and that 
poem because they are written by women.” 
If anybody recommends a play or a movie 
to you, you don’t say, “Who wrote it—a 
man or a woman?” No, it never occurs 
to you to question the equality of the sexes 
in this respect. 

But perhaps the most definite data, I 
have to bring concerns itself with the 
Authors’ League of America—the trade 
union of the writing craft. The Authors’ 
League consists of four guilds—the Au- 
thors’ Guild, the Dramatists’ Guild, the 
Screen-writers’ Guild and the Guild of 
Free Lance Artists. The Authors’ Guild 
is concerned primarily with all authors 
except playwrights; dramatists naturally 
belong in the Dramatists’ Guild. Twice 
women have been elected president of the 
Authors’ Guild. Women serve equally 
with men and in equal numbers with men 
on the council and in the committees. In- 
deed, I heard a distinguished writer say 
the other day, “The Authors’ League is the 
only organization I have ever known in my 
life in which the two sexes are on an 
absolute equality.” 

It seems to me that that is a very con- 
vincing note on which to end. 


Many Meetings Nationality Question 


branches of the National Woman’s 
Party and other organizations in 
different parts of the country to discuss 
the question of a woman’s right to her 
nationality regardless of sex or marriage. 

Meanwhile, the news comes from Lon- 
don that Belgium is the first country to 
heed the suggestion of the League of Na- 
tions that countries appoint some women 
as delegates to the International Confer- 
ence on the Codification of International 
Law. 

Marcelle Renson, a brilliant young 
woman lawyer, has been appointed by 
Paul Hymans, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, as one of the delegates from Bel- 
gium to the Conference. M. Hymans, ac- 
cording to the report received here, made 
the appointment “on the grounds that one 
of the questions to be discussed is that of 
nationality, with which the interests of 
women are closely allied.” 

It is to be hoped that the United States 
and other countries will follow the excel- 
lent example set by Belgium. 

Mabel Vernon, national executive secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Party, addressed a 
luncheon meeting in Buffalo, New York, 
on January 25 on the Nationality Treaty 
proposed by the Nationality Committee of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en and endorsed by the National Woman’s 
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Party at its convention in December. This 
treaty will be presented to the Conference 
at The Hague. Edna L. Sickmon and 
Mrs. R. M. Frotheringham arranged the 
Buffalo luncheon. 

From Buffalo Miss Vernon went on to 
Syracuse, where she addressed a salon 
held by the Syracuse Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party at the spacious home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur G. Chase on Sunday, 
Jauary 26, again discussing the nation- 
ality question, the need for immediate 
work to see that the nations agree upon a 
convention which will guarantee women 
equality of rights, and the Nationality 
Treaty. 

At Albany on January 27 Miss Vernon 
spoke at a meeting of the Woman’s City 
Club, arranged by Grace Kay Long, on the 
same subject. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
national vice-chairman of the Woman’s 
Party, is making a tour through the Mid- 
dle West talking on the Nationality 
Treaty. She speaks first at Detroit, Mich- 
igan, on Thursday, February 6, before the 
Twentieth Century Club. 

From Detroit she goes to Chicago, then 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and back to Chicago, speaking 
everywhere. Bertha Moller and Mrs. Lob- 
dell have arranged for Mrs. Hilles to 
speak at a luncheon at the Chicago Wom- 


an’s Club on February 12, her second visit 
to Chicago during the tour. 


EPRESENTATIVE STEPHEN G. 
PORTER, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, has introduced a joint 
resolution authorizing an appropriation 
of $50,000 for the expenses of the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Conference for the Codification 
of International Law, to be convened at 
The Hague in March, 1930. 


President Hoover sent a message to 
Congress asking for the appropriation, 
which will undoubtedly be included in a 
deficiency appropriation bill to be taken 
up in Congress soon. 

Meanwhile, Representative John L. 
Cable of Ohio, author of the Cable Act, 
partly equalizing the nationality status 
of American women, has introduced a 
joint resolution to authorize the President 
to call a conference of the governments 
of the world to adopt a convention on the 
nationality of married women “embody- 
ing the principle that a married woman 
should be given the same right as a man 
to retain or to change her nationality.” 


The preamble to Representative Cable’s 
resolution points out the conflicts in legis- 
lation of different countries on nationality 
and concludes with: 

“Waueeras certain hardships have arisen 
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by reason of the conflicts between the laws 
of various countries on the nationality of 
married women, so that it is essential to 
deal with the question internationally ; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 


President be requested and authorized to 
call a conference of the governments of 
the world to adopt a convention on the 
nationality of married women, embodying 
the principle that a married woman 
should be given the same right as a man 
to retain or change her nationality, and 
that said conference be held in the city 
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of Washington, District of Columbia.” 
The Cable resolution would authorize 
an appropriation of $5,000 for expenses 
of such a conference. Of course, such a 
conference will not be necessary if the 
codification conference at The Hague 
adopts a convention embodying the prin- 


ciple of equality in nationality rights. 


Austrian Women Active 


EWS of the formation of an Aus- 
N trian National Woman’s Party, pat- 

terned after the National Woman’s 
Party of the United States, is brought 
through letters from Margaret Whitte- 
more, now in Vienna, and in clippings 
from the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald. 


Miss Whittemore writes: 


“Much is going on among the Austrian 
women now under the amazing leadership 
of Mariane Hainisch—aged 92—vigorous, 
modern, clear-sighted. She is the most 
remarkable woman I have ever met. She 


is the mother of the first President of 
Austria. 

“She has formed the ‘Austrian Frauen 
Partei’—with two main points in its pro- 
gram—national peace and to make Equal 
Rights for men and women (which is in 
the Austrian Constitution) a reality. She 
and Frau Helen Granitsch are organizing 
in each district in Wien. And you ought 
to see their meetings! They are splendid. 
The women of all parties come, have fine 
discussions, and form themselves into a 
group with officers. Frau Hainisch pre- 
sides at each one. I’m introduced and 
speak a few words. I have been to several. 
They are usually held in a coffee house 


Trend Toward Industrial 


trial legislation is evidenced by sev- 
eral recent developments in Con- 
gress. 

Representative Frederick W. Dallinger 
of Massachusetts, who once proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution providing 
for Federal regulation of the hours and 
conditions of women’s labor throughout 
the United States, introduced on January 
20 the following joint resolution (J. H. 
Res. 221): 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), that the foi- 
lowing article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several 
States, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“ ‘ARTICLE —— 

“‘*The Congress shall have power to 
establish uniform hours and conditions 
of labor throughout the United States.’ ” 

When Mary Anderson, chief of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, appeared before the 
closed session of a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives to describe the 
needs of her bureau for the fiscal year 
1931, a colloquy on labor legislation toox 
place. 

Representative Robert Low Bacon of 


cs HE trend toward equality in indus- 


New York closed the discussion with the 
statement: 

“I will welcome the day when we can 
establish an 8-hour day in all the 48 
States of the Union for every human be- 
ing.” 

Miss Anderson then commented : 

“I think that is going to be necessary, 


on account of’ competition, because of our 
mass produetion and other conditions. 
We are going to manufacture all the 
things we need in less time than we have 
done before. There is no doubt about 
that.” 

During the discussion, which was start- 
ed when Representative Bacon asked if 
the Women’s Bureau concerns itself with 
the question of hours per day and per 
week, Miss Anderson said that the bureau 
makes investigations along these lines. 
Representative Bacon pointed out that 
the law differs in the various States, and 
Miss Anderson said there are ten States 
and the District of Columbia that have 
8-hour day laws for women, not including 
the District of Columbia. These States 
are Arizona, California, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, Utah, and Washington, she said. 

Representative Bacon then called atten- 
tion to the feeling of the people of Massa- 
chusetts that the existence of such legis- 
lation in Massachusetts, and the lack of 
it in North Carolina, have caused the 
textile industry to leave Massachusetts 


not only on Pome of the workers, but 


and from fifty to a hundred women come. 

“T have asked Frau Hainisch to be on 
our International Council, which I am 
sure will meet the approval of our board. 
She is vice-president of the International 
Council of Women, is widely known 
through Europe as a progressive Femi- 
nist.” 

Miss Whittemore, Mary Caroline Tay- 
lor, and Lucy Branham, all well known 
to readers of Equa Ricuts as Feminists 
and suffrage workers, were present at the 
meeting at which the organization was 
formed. So was Yella Hertzka, a member 
of the International Advisory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party. 
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for the South. Miss Anderson said, “Of 
course, Massachusetts is one of the States 
that are in the forefront in passing legis- 
lation in behalf of women.” Miss Ander- 
son added that if legislation restricting 
women in industry were the sole cause of 
the textile industry’s leaving Massachu- 
setts, it could have gone to Maine, New 
Hampshire, or Rhode Island, where such 
laws do not exist. 

“But it means,” commented Representa- 
tive Bacon, “that the time must come 
when we will have uniform laws limiting 
the hours of employment for women.” 

“Yes, sir; either that or we must es- 
tablish the 8-hour day throughout the 
country, in all lines of work, for both 
men and women.” 

Miss Anderson said that the Women’s 
Bureau plans an investigation of married 
women in industry and of occupational 
hazards among women during the next 
year. 

After reading the list of occupations in 
which women were not employed when 
the 1920 Census was taken, Miss Ander- 
son predicted that the 1930 Census would 
show still fewer occupations in which 
there are no woman earning a living. 

In agriculture, forestry and animal in- 
dustry, no women were found in 1920 in 
the following jobs: Turpentine farmers, 
turpentine farm foremen, lumbermen, 


raftsmen, woodchoppers, and ditchers. 
echanical in- 
ound employed 


In manufacturing and 
dustries, no women we 
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as boilermakers’ apprentices, cabinetmak- 
ers’ apprentices, coopers’ apprentices, 
masons’ apprentices, plasterers’ appren- 
tices, plumbers’ apprentices, roofers’ and 
slaters’ apprentices, boilermakers, ladlers 
and pourers in furnaces, pudlers, mill- 
wrights, wheelwrights, brass molders, 
founders, and casters, cement finishers, 
pressmen and plate printers, metal rollers 
and roll hands, roofers and slaters, or 
structural iron workers. (The newspapers 
recently published a story of a woman 


steel riveter who will probably go in the 
structural iron workers’ class in the 1930 
census. ) 

In transportation, no women were found 
working as brakeman on railroads, con- 
ductors on steam railroads, locomotive 
engineers, locomotive firemen, motormen 
on steam railroads, railway mail clerks, 
or foreman and overseers in water trans- 
portation. 

In public service, no women were found 
working as firemen in fire departments, 
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as soldiers, sailors, and marines. (We 
have heard of women in fire departments 
recently.) 

In professional service, the only occu- 
pation in which no woman was found was 
that of mining engineers. We hear that 
this, too, has changed in the last decade. 

In domestic and personal service, wom- 
en were found doing all kinds of jobs ex- 
cept as coachmen and footmen. 

There were 572 occupations listed in the 
1920 census. 


Landmarks on Finnish Women’s Road to Equal Rights 


1758: Widows and taxpaying unmar- 
ried women in Helsingfors were on the 
register and voted at the election of a 
pastor of the Lutheran Church. 

1779: The first school for young ladies. 

1835: The first school for young ladies 
in Helsingfors. 

1856: School for girls in several other 
towns with 2 to 4 classes. 

1859: Women get the right to follow 
manual crafts in order to support them- 
selves. 

1863: The first Government Training 
College for Elementary School teachers. 

1864: Young girls at the age of 15 get 
the right to their own earnings. 

1864: Women attain the age of ma- 
jority at 25 and by special permission at 
21, and also the right to marry without 
the consent of their guardian at the age 
of 21. 

1865: Women are granted the vote in 
rural communities for the Parish Council. 
(The vote was based on property quali- 
fications.) Women were not eligible. 

1865: Women admitted into the Tele- 
graph Service. 

1868: The first (private) training 
classes for women teachers for secondary 
girl schools. 

1868: Women on attaining their ma- 
jority and in possession of real estate are 
entitled to take part in church vestry 
meetings. 

1868: Married women get the right to 
judicial separation in some cases and also 
the right to make marriage settlements. 

1871: Women desiring to qualify as 
Doctors of Medicine get the right to pass 
necessary examinations. 

1871: The first woman passed exami- 
nation as student in the University of 
Helsingfors. 

1873: Taxpaying women in towns get 
suffrage for municipal councils (without 
eligibility). 

1878: The first woman physician ob- 
tains the right to practice medicine. 

1879: Equal inheritance law. 

1879: Women obtain the right to carry 
on every kind of business and trade (mar- 
ried women only under the condition that 
the husband undertakes responsibility for 
all debts and obligations incured). 


Prepared by Finland's Swedish Women’s 
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1881: First woman takes the degree 
of Magister of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors. 

1883: The first Coeducational School. 

1884: Foundation of the Feminist or- 
ganization: Suomen Naisyhdistys—Finsk 
Kvinnoforening (Finnish Women’s Asso- 
ciation). 

1884: Unmarried women over 21 and 
widows obtain the right to be postmis- 
tresses. 

1886: Girl schools are organized on a 
new scale with seven classes and continua- 
tion classes so as to prepare pupils for 
entering into university. 

1888: Unmarried women and widows 
are admitted to certain lower grades in 
the Central Post Office. . 

1889: Married women obtain right to 
their own earnings and also to make mar- 
riage settlements permitting them to dis- 
pose and manage their own property. 

1889: Husband desiring to sell real 
estate which is joint property (if not in- 
herited or bought before marriage) must 
have the consent of his wife. 

1889: Women obtain the right to be 
members of local Poor Law Boards. 

1890: Some secondary boys’ schools of 
four classes allowed to receive girl pupils. 

1892: Government ordinance concern- 
ing the appointment of trained nurses in 
hospitals. (Up to that time women with- 
out any special training or education were 
employed as nurses). 

1892: Foundation of second Feminist 
organization Kvinnosaksforbundet Union- 
en — Naisasialiitto Unioni (Women’s 
Rights Union). 

1894: Women admitted in the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors as teachers to train 
women teachers in gymnastics. 

1896: First woman takes the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

1898: Women get the right to be ap- 
pointed “lectors,” (a higher post than 
ordinary teachers) in training colleges for 
elementary school teachers. 

1898: Unmarried women get the right 
to be appointed and promoted to certain 
posts within the Post Office Department. 


1899: Women doctors get the right to 
be appointed to different official posts by 
special Government permission. 

1899: Government Ordinance that in 
training colleges for women teachers one 
of the two superintendents should be a 
woman. 

1900: Age of majority the same as for 
men, 21 years. 

1900: Rural communities are entitled to 
Government grants for the appointment 
of trained midwives. 

1900: Foundation of Sosialidemokraat- 
tinen Tyolaisnaisliitto (Social Democratic 
Working Women’s Alliance). 

1901: Women get the right to matricu- 
late in the University on the same terms 
as men. 

1901: Two agricultural schools for 
men are entitled to receive women as 
students. | 

1902: Women obtain the right to pass 
examination in the University and prac- 
tice as chemists on the same terms as men. 

1903: Appointment of the first woman 
factory inspector. 

1904: First public meeting for wom- 
an’s suffrage. 

1906: Constitutional reform. Adult 
suffrage and eligibility at 24 for men and 
women alike, 

1906: The first high school for girls 
in Helsingfors preparing for examination 
necessary to be admitted as student in the 
University. 

1906: First woman appointed Docent 
in the University of Helsingfors. 

1907: Foundation of Feminist organi- 
zation for Finnish-speaking women Suo- 
malainen Naisliitto (Finnish Women’s 
Alliance). 

1907: Foundation of Feminist and po- 
litical organization for Swedish-speaking 
women Finland’s Svenska Kvinnoforbund 
(Finland Swedish Women’s Alliance). 

1907: Abolition of legalized prostitu- 
tion. 

1911: Marriage age for women raised 
from 15 to 17. 

1914: Women doctors obtain the right 
to practice on the same terms as men. 

1915: Government high schools for 
girls (nine classes) are opened. 

1916: Married women obtain the right 


to appointments in the Post Office on con- 
dition that the husband makes himself 
responsible for the money they handle 
in their capacity of Government em- 
ployees. 

1916: Both unmarried and married 
women teachers in Government schools 
obtain absolutely equal rights and equal 
pay with men. 

1917: Municipal Reform (universal 
municipal suffrage) giving men and wom- 
en the vote and eligibility on the same 
terms. 

1918: Women get the right to take part 
at parochial meetings of the Lutheran 
Church. | 

1919: Republican Constitution giving 
men and women the same rights and du- 
ties in their capacity of citizens. 

1919: Married women are entitled to 
enter trades and professions without the 
consent of their husbands. 

1922: Law regarding the rights of the 
mother and the illegitimate child. The 
mother is the guardian of her illegitimate 
child. It inherits from its mother as a 
legitimate child and also inherits on the 
maternal side. If the father acknowledges 
the child as his, the child has the same 
right to inheritance as legitimate children 
and also to inherit from the father’s 
family. Obligation of aliment for the child 


Advocates Equal Nationality 

ISCUSSING the status of married 

women under laws defining nation- 
ality, in an address before the Women’s 
Club of Bethesda, Maryland, recently, 
Dr. Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean of 
the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, advocated the right of 
individual choice of nationality in inter- 
national marriages. 


Women in Reichstag 

HERE are 34 women members in the 

German Reichstag and 490 men. Three 
women belong to the governing board of 
the House. Women occasionally preside 
over commissions and all take an active 
part in them. The Prussian Diet (Land- 
tag) has 42 women in a total membership 
of 450. The Diets of the other States and 
free towns in Germany have 63 women 
members. 

The admission of women to the German 
Parliament was secured by an emergency 
law conferring equal suffrage on all adults 
above 20, and eligibility on all above 25 
for the election of the National Assembly 
of 1919. Since then it has been taken as 
a matter of course. 

Among the women M. P.’s, 14 are or 
have been teachers, one is a doctor, sev- 
eral are journalists and writers, and sey- 
eral trad@ union secretaries, clerks, man- 
ual workers and housewives. Most of the 


up to the age of 17. Education of the 
child according to the status of the 
mother. If the mother keeps the child 
after its birth she is entitled to mainte- 
nance for nine months so as to be able 
to nurse it. The law has been slightly 
amended in 1927 in regard to some prac- 
tical details and also gives the court the 
right to decide whether the mother is 
qualified to be the child’s guardian. 

1923: The greater part of women Gov- 
ernment employees were put on the regu- 
lar estimate and obtained the right to a 
Government pension. 

1924: Government ordinance that in 
coeducational schools either the head- 
master or proheadmaster should be a 
woman. 

1924: Salary of midwives considerably 
raised by Government grant and muni- 


' cipal free lodging and Government pen- 


sion after 30 years of service. 

1927: Married women’s nationality. A 
Finnish woman national marrying a for- 
eigner retains her nationality as long as 
she resides in Finland with her husband 
and also keeps it if she leaves her country 
until she has acquired the nationality of 
her husband. ak 

1925: Women belonging to the Lu- 
theran Church get Equal Rights with men, 
with one exception. They can not be 
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women in Parliament have worked. and 
been made to work in the so-called wom- 
en’s sphere of welfare, hygiene and educa- 
tional questions, although a few have 
shown considerable ability for foreign af- 
fairs, economics, commercial treaties, 
shipping, and other supposedly purely 
masculine concerns. 

Adele Schreiber, M. P., says in the Jn- 
ternational Woman Suffrage News: 

“Ten years of political life have also 
demonstrated that at least in Germany 
there is ne question whatever of forming 
one ‘woman’s party.’ Our political creed 
differs just as much as that of men; we 
are and want to be good members of our 
own parties.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the 34 women in 
Parliament are Laborites. The most wide- 
ly known is Gertrud Hanna, the chief 
woman officer of the German Federation 
of Labor. 

Progress in Civil Service 
HE annual report of the Civil Service 
Commission, of which Jessie Dell is a 
member, reveals progress of women in the 
Civil Service during the fiscal year 1929. 

On this progress the annual report says: 

“During the fiscal year women employes 
in the various departments qualified 
through non-competitive examinations for 
such positions as assistant architect, as- 
sistant chemist, assistant entomologist, 
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ordained pastors of the Lutheran Church 
but they can be elected members of church 
councils and church convocations and be 
appointed “church elders.” 

1925: The age of consent raised from 
12 to 15. 

1926: Women get the right to hold office 
and to be employed in Government service 
on the same terms as men. The Govern- 
ment ordinance practically restricts the 
application of the principle involved in 
this law. 

1927: First time a woman is appointed 
professor in the Academy (University) 
of Abo. 

1927: A new Government ordinance 
gives women the right to be appointed 
judges and also to enter diplomatic and 
consular service. 

1929: New marriage law based on 
equality between husband and _ wife. 
Guardianship of the husband over his 
wife abolished. Equal Rights in regard to 
guardianship over their children. Sepa- 
rate property instead of joint property. 
The husband’s duty to provide for his 
family recognized, and also that the wife’s 
work within the home is regarded as a 
contribution to the maintenance of the 
family. 

1929: The new divorce law applies 
equally to husband and wife. 


business specialist, assistant business 
specialist, claims examiner, junior and as- 
sistant home economics specialist, as- 
sistant editor, junior, assistant and asso- 
ciate attorney, and junior librarian. Some 
started their careers in the lower grades 
of the same work, but many of them have 
advanced from clerks and stenographers.” 


Women in County Office in Texas 

N the 254 counties of Texas, nearly 50 

per cent. of the county treasurers are 
women. Thirty-eight women are county 
clerks; 115 are county treasurers; 42 are 
district clerks, in a few instances the same 
person serving both as district clerk and 
as county clerk; 12 are tax collectors; 
seven are tax assessors; 46 are county 
school superintendents. 

Lillian H. Kerr, formerly an officer of 
the Colorado State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, was the first woman 
notary public in Texas about thirty-five 
years ago. 


Sets Speed in Air 
MELIA EARHART of Boston, fa- 
mous aviatrix, recently established 
a new speed record for women in aviation 
by making an average of 184.17 miles an 
hour over a four mile course. 
At one time she reached a speed of 197 
miles an hour. The previous record, 156 


miles an hour, was held by Louise Thaden 
of Pittsburgh. 
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News from the Field 


For Equal Nationality 
HE Business Women’s Club of Middle- 
town, Delaware, on January 17 adopt- 
ed a resolution in favor of equality in 
nationality laws, to be brought about by 
international agreement. The resolution 
was sent to President Hoover. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, a 
vice-chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party, addressed the meeting, and told of 
the work of the National Woman’s Party 
for Equal Rights in every field, describing 
the present opportunity for women to 
unite in favor of equality in internation- 
ality laws at a time when the law is in 
the making by. international agreement. 


Michigan Branch Attacks Immediate 
Problems 
HE Michigan State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party has attacked 
two immediate problems, one internation- 


al and one local. 


At its meeting on January 17 the 
Branch adopted the following resolution 
and sent it to President Hoover: 

“The Michigan Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party calls upon President 
Hoover to do his utmost to see that the 
approaching World Conference on the 
Codification of International Law, to be 
held at The Hague in March, 1930, stands 
for the principles of equality between men 
and women in any convention that it may 
adopt on the subject of nationality. In 
particular, we urge President Hoover to 
see that the United States delegation to 
The Hague Conference does not enter 
into any convention upon the subject 
which is not based upon the principle of 
sex equality.” 

It also adopted the following resolution 
and sent copies to the secretaries of the 
Boards of Education of Detroit and Pon- 
tiac, Michigan: 

“Whereas the press reports that the 
Boards of Education of Detroit and of 
Pontiac are considering the question of 
displacing teachers who are married 
women; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Michigan Branch cf 


the National Woman’s Party that women — 


employed to teach in public schools should 
be employed upon the basis of teaching 
ability and qualifications regardless of 
status as to marriage; and 

“Resolved, That all teachers in public 
schools should be employed upon the basis 
of individual merit, and that advancement 
in position and pay should be granted 
solely upon service and merit regardless 
of sex or of marital status; and 

“ResolWwed, That teachers should be 
chosen for the good and service of public 


education and that teaching positions 
should never be bestowed as economic or 
political favors; and 

“Resolved, That the secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the secretaries of the Boards of 
Education of Detroit and of Pontiac and 
to each member thereof and to the press.” 


Missouri Branch’s New Auditor 
RS. E. D. BALDWIN of Kansas City 
was installed on January 15 as the 
auditor of the Missouri State Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party. At that 
meeting, when the thermometer registered 
15 degrees below zero, Mrs, Baldwin ob- 


tained three new subscriptions to Equa. .- 


RIGHTs. 


Mrs. Baldwin is a native of Leaven- 


worth, Kansas, where David R. Anthony 
lived for many years. The brother of Su- 
san B. Anthony, David R. Anthony, as 
editor, Mayor, and patriot, loyally sup- 
ported the right of women to equality. 
There, too, Susan B. Anthony went and 
campaigned for suffrage. 

Born and reared in the atmosphere 
made sacred by the work of the Anthonys, 
Mrs. Baldwin is a life-long Feminist, and 
a leader in her community. She is a past 
chief of the Pythian sisters and leader of 
the Heart of America Degree of that or- 
der. She is also a past president of the 
Gateway Social Club of Kansas City and 
a member of various social societies. She 
is also active in the work of the Christian 
Church and sang in the choir and taught 
Sunday school classes. 

Mrs. Baldwin has one son 15 years old, 
who will graduate from high school in 
June. 

“She has radiated such kindness and 
benefits that she has endeared herself to 
all who know her,” writes Mrs. W. B. 
Tullar, historian of the Kansas City 
Branch. “An outstanding trait of her 
nature is unswerving conscientiousness. 
We must render homage to those who 
through ridicule and barbarous treatment 
aided in gaining the ballot for women. 
She has set a goal for herself for 1930 for 
the National Woman’s Party and we who 
know her believe she will attain it.” 


News Man on Radio Next 

RED ESSARY, head of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Baltimore Sun, 
will be the speaker on the National Wom- 
an’s Party’s radio program over the Na- 
tiona] Broadcasting Company’s nation- 
wide hook-up. He will speak on February 
5 from 5 to 5.15 P. M., Eastern standard 

time, on “Women in Political Parties.” 
The following letter in connection with 


the radio programs has been received by 
Mabel Vernon, executive secretary of the 
Woman’s Party, from H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company : 

“You were very kind to notify me on 
December 27 of the resolutions which 
were passed at the National. Convention 
of the National Woman’s Party. 


“Tt has been a very great pleasure to 
co-operate with you people and your a 
grams have been most interesting.” ~ 


North Dakota Chairman 


RS. PAUL LUTZ of Jamestown has 
been named chairman of the North 
Dakota Branch of the National Woman’s 


Party. Mrs. Lutz is the sister-in-law of 


Alma Lutz, also of Jamestown, who was 
recently appointed national chairman of 
organization work. 


Mrs. Owen Called “‘Dead’* When Elected 
RS. RUTH BRYAN OWEN was 
“dead in the eyes of the law” wher 
elected to Congress last fall as a Demo- 
cratic Representative from Florida, and 
is, therefore, ineligible to remain in the 
House, the Elections Committee was told 
at its first hearing on the contest filed by 
William C. Lawson, her defeated oppo- 
nent, 


Nash C. Bainum, attorney for Lawson, 
argued Mrs, Owen relinquished her citi- 
zenship in 1910 by marrying Major Regi- 
nald A. Owen, a British subject, and did 
not regain it until 1925. 

Persons voting for her last fall were, 
in effect, casting their ballots for a “dead 
candidate,” Bainum said, as the Constitu- 
tion requires that a member of Congress 
must have been a citizen for seven years. 


Death of Mrs. King 


ARRIETTE J. HIFTON KING died 

in Detroit, Michigan, on November 
14,1929. Mrs. King was one of the oldest 
members of the National Woman’s Party, 
a staunch worker for suffrage and Equa! 


Rights. She was a research worker in ihe 


Library of Congress for some time. An- 
nouncement of her death has been received 
by National headquarters from her sister, 
Mrs. Charles Staff of Detroit. Mrs. King 
was buried in Roseland Cemetery, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 
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